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150 THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 

The United States Post Office. By Daniel C. Roper. (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1917. Pp. xviii, 382.) 

The post office is one branch of the national service which has re- 
ceived inadequate attention from historians and political scientists. 
There is no economic history similar to the admirable monograph on 
the British postal system contributed by Mr. Hemmeon to the Har- 
vard Economic Studies, and despite several specialized studies and 
many elaborate congressional reports, there is still a great need for a 
complete account of the development of the post office and for a consid- 
eration of its present efficiency as an administrative arm of the gov- 
ernment. An attempt to ascertain the actual losses in money and 
efficiency on account of the appointment of postmasters for political 
considerations and the "pork barrel" legislation which, as some one has 
said, places magnificent buildings in hamlets where "they gleam like 
diamonds on soiled shirt-fronts" would yield valuable as well as in- 
teresting results. It would also throw much light upon the advisability 
of further government ownership in general, and of extending the col- 
lectivist activities of the post office to include, as they do in other 
countries, the telephone and telegraph, pensions, insurance, and em- 
ployment agencies. 

Mr. Roper, who for three years during Mr. Wilson's first adminis- 
tration was first assistant postmaster general, attempts to fill none of 
these great gaps, but his book nevertheless has its place as one which 
aims "to sum up in a large and, perhaps, superficial way the history 
and present condition of the postal service of the United States, and to 
indicate the potentiality of this institution for still greater service to 
our country and to mankind." The latter part of this ambition is 
hardly realized by the present volume; but Mr. Roper has succeeded 
in giving a readable history of the beginnings and expansion of postal 
facilities (registry system, money orders, postal savings, parcels post, 
etc.), with a very clear explanation of the workings of the post office 
and interesting information as to the difficulties to be solved, such as 
would hardly be possible for an author without actual experience in 
postal administration. The bibliography is incomplete and faulty, 
and there are some typographical errors, — but the book should be of 
service to those citizens wishing to learn something of the national 
agency with which they most frequently come into contact. 

Lindsay Rogers. 
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